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oderator Murray: 


Last May, in a memorable for- 
xe2n policy address before the 
fi#ouse of Commons, Prime Minis- 
keer Winston Churchill took ex- 
eception to the United States 
jpesition on deeds rather than 
Lgrds for peace, and appealed for 
what he termed an unconditional 
mmeeting of the leading powers at 
ithe highest governmental level. 
Unquestionably supported by a 
ajor segment of European 
sand Commonwealth opinion, Mr. 
)}Churchill’s. proposal was neverthe- 
less deplored elsewhere as an ad- 
Witional political impediment to 
the already long-delayed ratifica- 
ition of the European army and 
iriticized, as well, as a formula 
bf appeasement, coming at a time 
jwhen the USSR was beginning to 
espect the mustering strength and 
cealistic diplomacy of the Western 
Alliance. 

Although he was vague as to a 
specific time, suggesting no agenda 
find carefully avoiding committing 
jnimself as to which nations should 
participate, Sir Winston’s  pro- 
jaouncement threw into bold relief 
jhe most irritating and deep-rooted 
problem afflicting the free world 
jiince Stalin’s death, the problem 
bf whether or not we can safely 
megotiate peace with the Soviet 
jJnion. Due to his loss of health 
}mmediately thereafter, the British 
time Minister presided only from 
distance over the furor of con- 
yeoversy which his declaration had 
vexed. 

‘The great powers, the neutral 
agons, our small allies, all have 
iaeuntered the varying pressures 
lich this issue has created, par- 
‘larly in the aftermath of the 
ean armistice. Now it becomes 
that Washington 
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must soon make a critical decision 
as to whether every avenue of 
peace can be said to have been 
explored without a _ conference 
with the new rulers of the Krem- 
lin. Then on last Saturday, in his 
first public appearance since his 
historic May address, Sir Winston 
Churchill vigorously renewed his 
plea that high governmental dis- 
cussions might do much good and 
could not easily do harm. 


This brings us tonight face to 
face with what has now developed 
into one of the most controversial, 
strategic, and diplomatic problems 
of the year: Should we talk with 
Russia? It is our topic here to- 
night on Town Meeting of the 
Air and we have invited two dis- 
tinguished and highly informed 
lawmakers, one from Great Britain 
and the other from the United 
States to discuss it with us. Open- 
ing our forum is Mr. William F. 
Deedes, Member of Parliament of 
the Conservative Party and a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the 
London Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. Deedes was born in Eng- 
land in 1913 and was educated at 
Harrow. Immediately after leav- 
ing school he joined the Morning 
Post, a Conservative daily, and 
went to Abyssinia as war corres- 
pondent at the age of 22. Return- 
ing to London as a_ political 
correspondent for his paper, he 
covered the Houses of Parliament 
during two years which saw three 
prime ministers in office. Mr. 
Deedes later became the reporter 
for the Telegraph when the Morn- 
ing Post dissolved, and except for 
armed service in Northwest 
Europe and Germany during 
World War II, he has remained 
with it ever since. 


Entering politics as a candidate 


for Parliament, he first won a seat 
in 1950 and was re-elected in 1951. 
He is secretary of his party’s Agri- 
cultural Committee and is pres- 
ently in the United States on an 
extensive lecture tour. Mr. Deedes, 
it is a pleasure to welcome you to 
town Meeting of the Air. 


Mr. Deedes: 


Since I heard Sir Winston 
Churchill make his speech on May 
11, which included this declaration 
in favor of a high-level meeting 
with Soviet Russia, I have read 
and heard a lot of comment on the 
idea and by no means all of it 
favorable. Nothing has shaken my 
first personal reaction that such 
talks are desirable and worth try- 
ing for. There seem to me three 
big reasons in their favor. First, 
we have a new regime in Soviet 
Russia. I indulge in no wishful 
thinking about its intentions. As 
Sir Winston himself said, their 
gestures so far have taken the 
form of leaving off doing things 
which we have not been doing to 
them. 

But there is positive gain in 
giving Malenkov a chance to meet 
and talk with men whom he has 
never, as far as I know, met be- 
fore. Sir Winston laid stress on 
the straightforward advantage of 
these men getting to know each 


other better. That seems incon- 
testable. Second, the moment is 
approaching, indeed it is here, 


when we have to ask again what is 
to be our policy in the West. Now 
that defense programs _ have 
reached, or rather passed, their 
peak, what are the alternatives? 
Wait for something to happen? To 
sit, armed and grimacing at each 
other until someone pushes the 
wrong knob or, at best, the de- 
fense load wears down our econo- 
mies; or negotiations from 
strength aiming at reduced ten- 


sion and easier co-existence; O01 
positive steps to liberate states} 
east of the Iron Curtain? 


I rule out this third possibility. 
so, I think, does America: I think 
there is a limit to the time we car 
keep Europe up to this pitch of 
armed expectancy. It is a bleak 
outlook. Not every country has 
America’s productive capacity, en: 
abling it to take the arms program 
in its stride, which will not achieve 
unity or strength indefinitely. Till 
now, and particularly since Korea 
we had the powerful stimulus oi 
fear. That has worn off in recen 
months. Europe needs a new incen- 
tive, without fear, something Jike 
hope, and the need is urgent. 


My third reason is that the de 
velopment in the atom field gives 
me an uncomfortable feeling 
that events are stealthily overtak 
ing the world’s statesmen. We ar 
heading for a major catastrophe 
a little faster than current diplo: 
macy can run. You must be ver 
careful about pouring cold wate: 
on any moye, no matter how un: 
conventional, which checks tha 
deadly trend. I must add this: } 
regret as much as anyone the fals 
hopes aroused in some places b 
Sir Winston’s original declaration} 
Due to his illness, the interval be) 
tween words and action has beer 
too long. The build-up has tendex 
to get out of hand. 


But that does not alter my basig 
contention that we should perj 
severe. Some say, let the Sovie)/ 
take the initiative, there is more 
they can do to ease things than we 
Well, I believe that fundamentally 
wrong. In their kind of regimi 
this sort of initiative is impossible! 
It lies with democracies like ow 
own, blessed with freedom 
ideas. So I say we should g¢ 
ahead not exaggerating hopes o 
fears, especially not hopes, realiz 


jing that even in this highly or- 
‘ganized world some of the biggest 
Ithings that happen still spring 
iffom human contact and relation- 
Iships. It is on that, I feel pretty 
jsure, since he is no mean student 
cf humanity, that Sir Winston 
bases his hope for what he calls 
his “humble, modest plan.” (Ap- 
\blause) 


r. Murray: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
|Deedes. Our second point of view 
|this evening will be expressed by 
‘Representative John M. Vorys, Re- 
publican of Ohio, and member of 
the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Born in Lancaster, Ohio, 
‘Mr. Vorys was educated at Yale 
‘University and Ohio State Uni- 
jversity. He served as a_ naval 
aviator in World War I, attached 
‘both to the British and French 
air forces overseas. Subsequently 
from 1919 to 1920, he taught at 
the College of Yale in China, and 
a year later he was on the staff 
bof the American delegation at the 
‘Washington Arms Conference. 


After serving in the Ohio Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Ohio State 
Senate, he resumed private law 
practice only to enter public life 
honce more in 1938 when he was 
elected to the 76th Congress. Mr. 
Vorys has been elected to each 
succeeding Congress since then. 
He has been most active in the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Formely he was Chairman 
1ef the subcommittee on Economic 
Policy and Chairman of the sub- 
c@émmittee on the Far East. Since 
‘the end of World War II, he has 
iia de four congressional fact-find- 
if missions to Europe. In 1951, 
tye was the American Delegate to 
ithe United Nations General As- 
| bly in Paris. Welcome to 
oa Meeting of the Air, Repre- 

tative John M. Vorys. 


a 


Representative Vorys: 


Mr. Murray and friends, I wel- 
come my brother legislator, Mr. 
Deedes, to the United States and 
I know we can speak here with the 
candor reserved for good friends. 
I may take in a lot of territory, 
but I remind you I speak only for 
myself in what I have to say. If 
talking with Russia means a secret 
meeting of the individuals who are 
temporarily Chiefs of State of the 
self-styled great powers, whether 
the number is two, three, four or 
five, I think the American people 
are against it. Since Yalta and its 
outcome, we have a deadly distrust 
of such meetings. We were not 
present at Munich; Mr. Churchill 
is the only survivor of Yalta. 


I can understand his wishing to 
try again. We cannot stop him 
but we should not join him. If 
talking with Russia, however, 
means talking to Russia and hav- 
ing Russia talk to us through pub- 
lic statements and through diplo- 
matic channels, we have already 
done it and are willing to continue, 
but it hasn’t done any good. We 
have at various iimes offered 
Russia non-aggression pacts, dis- 
armament, everything that might 
remove their suspicions, and the 
answer is always nyet—no. 

The President and _ Secretary 
Dulles have made it clear that 
this is a time for action not words. 
Austria, Korea, and Germany are 
divided by communist action. All 
kinds of proposals are available 
now for peacefully uniting each 
one but the Soviets do not act. 
They want to talk. They have 
launched another peace offensive, 
consisting of talk and of stopping 
the doing of some things they 
never should have done anyhow, 
as Mr. Churchill put it. Meanwhile 
this talk about talking plays into 
their hands by delaying action, that 


would talk louder than words, by 
the free nations—action for the 
unification of Europe, a European 
army, a European defense com- 
munity. 

What is needed now is united 
action by the free people to deter 
Russia from aggression. Russia has 
no reasonable reason to be sus- 
picious of us. We have very sound 
reasons for being suspicious of 
her, for while talking one way she 
has taken over six hundred million 
people by force, by double dealing, 
and by being inflexible. What is 
needed now is communist action 
to remove some of our suspicions, 
then we can talk. Meanwhile we 
need a little inflexibility, a little 
rigidity toward further appease- 
ment, even if it is called intoler- 
ance by some of our friends and 
war-mongering by our enemies. 

Mr. Pearson of Canada says 
open diplomacy is frozen diplo- 
macy. Sometimes this may be a 
good thing. The proclamation of 
the Monroe Doctrine was open 
diplomacy and it froze this doc- 
trine for good. No one has dared 
challenge it, for they knew we 
would fight. Perhaps the free 
people need a little of this kind of 
frozen diplomacy. On the other 
hand, we are not going to let a 
few men get together in secret and 
bargain away any of the rights or 
territory of the people who are 
free now or who want to be free. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Murray: Thank you, Repre- 
sentative John M. Vorys. Ladies 
and gentlemen, there you have the 
issues squarely drawn. And I think 
in order to lead into a comment 
one upon the other, we might ask 
both of you gentlemen whether or 
not you have any ideas as to what 
the leading powers might talk 
about. Is there a fixed agenda? 
Should there be a flexible agenda? 
Might they discuss Germany or 


Austria or Korea? Have you given 
any thought to the possibility of | 
settling that as a precondition to | 
any conference? 


Representative Vorys: First, 
wouldn’t you like to have m 
friend tell us what are the leadin 
powers that would join in this 
talk fest? 


Mr. Deedes: Well, it is a very 
simple answer because, if you have? 
read Sir Winston’s speech, he says 
for himself exactly what he wants. 
He says that it should take place 
among as few powers as possible’ 
and he added, “This conference 
should not be overhung by a pon- 
derous or rigid agenda or led into 


mazes and jungles of technical} 
details zealously contested by 
hordes of experts.” (That's his 


language.) I think that gives a 
very clear idea of what was in his 
mind on that point. 


Mr. Murray: Would you care to 
comment on that quotation of 
“leading powers’? I think that 
does have to be defined. 


Mr. Vorys: I presume as few as 
possible would be three. That 
would be Sir Winston and, I sup- 
pose, President Eisenhower alka 
with Georgi Malenkov. 

Mr. Murray: Do you agree with, 
that, Mr. Deedes? | 

Mr. Deedes: I think three was 
what he had in mind, as an ideal. 

Mr. Vorys: I see. You would 
exclude France and the commu- 
nist regime in Red China? 

Mr. Deedes: We had three at 
Yalta, as I remember it. 

Mr. Murray: And what about the 
agenda itself? What do you feel 
would be the topics which would 
have to be discussed in order to 
give vitality to these conferences? 

Mr. Deedes: I think once you 
start talking about an agenda 
you get on a completely false idez 


of what Sir Winston has in mind. 
An agenda means all in all tons of 
paper, hordes of officials coming 
sto the discussions, and decisions 
reached, hard and binding deci- 
| sions. I don’t think he had in 
«ind decisions of that sort at all. 
i think there would be no agenda; 
there would be simply the three 
or four men meeting, discussing, 
_ getting to know what goes on in 
each other’s minds, and emphatic- 
ally, may I say apropos of your 
remarks, Mr. Vorys, not going 
into any secret bargains which do 
away with the rights or character 
of people who are free or who 
_ want to be free. 

Mr. Vorys: Oh, then they are 
teally to get together for a 
friendly chit-chat and try to decide 
nothing. I think it is that part of 
the proposal that caused the 
London economist to call it a mis- 
chievous myth doing more harm 

| than good. Now my good friend, 
_Mr. Deedes, said that the great 
importance is just having these 
men get to know each other bet- 
ter. That would be incontestably 
good. Well, what about Stalin? It 
seems to me that our deceased 
| President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill got to know him pretty 


well, and knowing each other 
didn’t lead to anything except 
agreements, secret agreements, 


which in the light of later history 
we think were bad agreements to 
make. 

Now here is the danger, here’s 
the harm, to me, of the thing. 
One, the talk about it tends to 
Belay action, needed action, par- 
ticularly in Europe. The second 
Dring is this: If you are going io 
Save such a meeting, if Sir Win- 
a wants to have it, he doesn’t 
Svant to have it and say, “Well, 
ime had a good time and got to 
F Jjnow each other better.” He wants 
% come out and as they did with 


et 
a, 
PF 


the Atlantic Charter, they want to 
come out with something to tell 
the world they have done, and in 
order to do that, they’ve got to 
bargain away something and there 
is the thing that I fear, and I 
think Americans fear, so dread- 
fully after past experience. 

Mr. Deedes: Let me make this 
point. It is, I think, quite false to 
suggest that the idea of these talks 
has put Europe off doing its 
proper job of getting together and 
getting its defenses in order. That 
work has continued steadily for 
three or four years. It has reached, 
as I said, a peak now and it is a 
question of where we go from 
here. And if there has been any 
relaxation in the tension in the 
last few weeks or months it has 
been due to the end of the war in 
Korea, not to the speech made by 
Sir Winston. 

Mr. Murray: Congressman 
Vorys? 

Mr. Vorys: Well, you've spoken 
that the relaxation simply came 
from the lack of fear and tension 
since the stopping of the fighting 
in Korea, but you also said in 
your very fine opening statement 
that the development in the atom 
field, the H-bomb field, gave you 
an uncomfortable feeling. I should 
think that that would give all of 
our European friends an uncom- 
fortable feeling and have them feel 
that they want to be in shape to 
defend themselves if Russia does 
start something. 

Mr. Deedes: Well, as America 
knows, now taking a great interest 
in atom defense, it is an extremely 
difficult thing to get yourself into 
shape against the atom war. 

Mr. Murray: Well, Mr. Deedes 
and Congressman Vorys, a mo- 
ment ago the Congressman men- 
tioned and I think, Mr. Deedes, 
that you would agree that, if they 
would come out of the conference 


with something, concessions 
would have to be made. Now what 
concessions do you feel that we of 
the West are prepared to make 
and what concessions could we 
rightfully expect the Kremlin to 
make? 

Mr. Deedes: Well when you 
start talking about concessions, 
again you put quite a false gloss 
on the idea. My idea of these 
talks is that if they would end 
with an agreemnt that there 
should be further talks in greater 
detail at another level. That, I 
think, is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing that could happen. 

Mr. Murray: Congressman Vorys, 
what is your feeling on that? 


Mr. Vorys: I think that talks 
without concessions would be 
futile. Certainly everything that 


we know from our 8 years of dis- 
heartening history of attempting 
to talk to these fellows and talk 
with them shows that you don’t 
get anywhere unless you make 
concessions. If you simply say, 
“Well we will agree to make con- 
cessions the next time we talk,” I 
think then you might as well duck 


these high-level talks where 
these people meet in dramatic 
secrecy. Everyone of them feels 


that they have got to come out 
and make people think they have 
accomplished something, and that 
is a dangerous situation. If there 
is something to be accomplished, 
that can go on through ordinary 
diplomatic intercourse. 

As I remember it, the Berlin 
airlift was wound up by a chat 
between Jacob Malik and Jessup 
out here. That was a good one. As 
I remember, the beginning of the 
Korean truce negotiations was 
initiated by a similar chat, and I 
regret that one. I think we should 
have settled it the way General 
MacArthur and Van Fleet wanted 
to, but in any case there are ways 


for somebody besides these high- 
level people to do some talking if 


anybody is ready for talk or 
listening. : 
Mr. Deedes: Let’s just distin- 


guish between criticism of the 
idea, which I think was a good | 
one, and criticism which I think is 
justified of the build-up which has 
followed the idea, which has had 
too long to go on, which I think is 
dangerous. I agree with you. I} 
think the build-up has perhaps led 
to too high hope and_ possible 
dangers, but I would like to ask 
this: What is the alternative if you 
say down this idea? 

Mr. Vorys: The alternative I 
suggest is action, united action on 
our part, to go ahead in forming 
this European army that has tem- 
porarily been palsied by something 
or other. It is a year and a half 
since the treaty was signed and it} 
is still not ratified. Going ahead 
with some of the steps to make it | 
clear that we need some strength 
and firmness in requiring action, 
not talk, from the Russians. 

Mr. Murray: Do you agree with 
that, Mr. Deedes? 

Mr. Deedes: I think it raises a) 
very important point which I am 
glad to dwell on. The idea that 
these talks should constitute ex- 
clusive action and anything else 
should stop, even the rearming in 
Europe. That is not the intention. 
This should be part of the whole 
field of what can occur. A con- 
tinued defense program — that 
should not halt for a moment | 
while this is pending and ne- | 
gotiations at other levels toward 
peace. We will approach what we | 
will call tackling smaller problems | 
as and when they may arrive, seek- 
ing settlement where we can. This 
should only be one of the whole 
program which we continue. It is | 
not checked in any way by the 
character of this idea. 


Mr. Vorys: Unfortunately there 
| are many editors and commen- 
tators, as well as many common 
people like myself, who feel that 
this talking, this proposal, has de- 
fayed action, in addition to the 
| selaxation after the fighting in 
. Korea stopped. It may be that you 
save to analyze millions of minds 
in order to come up with the right 
(amswer, but for my two cents’ 
| worth, I think that the talk has 
been, let us say, harmful in 
| causing a spirit of well, let’s wait 
and talk and not get busy. 

Mr. Deedes: Do be careful and 
not blame Sir Winston for what 
I think (I say this without hard 
feeling) might be attributed to the 
French Government. 

Mr. Murray: On that very point, 
gentlemen, Sir Winston in his 
‘ speech, I believe it was the first 
_and also if I recall properly the 
‘second speech, indicated that in 
his opinion the proposed East- 
West talks might do some good 
/ and at least could do no harm. 
How do you feel about that 
i aspect of it? © 

Mr. Vorys: I think I have ex- 
pressed myself that I don’t see 
how they could do any good, and 
I think that the talks have done 
harm through delay and that they 
tend through the natural sequence 


'of events to do harm, at least 
that was our experience after 
Yalta. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Deedes? 
Mr. Deedes: Of course, Sir Win- 
ston foresaw that and he em- 
pnasized at the end of his speech 
~=-which I would like to add very 
few people have read; they have 
gad all the commentaries on the 
speech but very few have read the 
eech itself—he emphasized at 
Whe end that there must emphatic- 
“Ply be no relaxation of defense 
a... while this goes on. 


A 


=Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, a very 


“¢ 
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critical point I think in this whole 
discussion is the question of trust 
and good faith, and it has been 
suggested as a point of inquiry, 
how can two powers which regard 
each other’s very existence as a 


constant threat, how can two 
powers who regard each other 
that way negotiate about any- 


thing ? 

Mr. Vorys: Well, that poses a 
very difficult question, because if 
what the Soviets have repeatedly 
proclaimed, what Lenin said that 
there can be no peace, but that 
dreadful war is inevitable—if that 
is the situation, if one power 
thinks war is inevitable it doesn’t 
make much difference what the 
other power thinks. However, I 
want to give you a comment that 
General Eisenhower, when he was 
a general, made to some of us on 
that. He said, “Lenin said that war 
is inevitable because communism 
and the capitalist world, as he 
called it, cannot exist indefinitely 
together.” He said “All right, if 
we can just keep from having war 
long enough, it is our faith that 
our system will endure and theirs 
will crumble. That is our hope.” 

Mr. Deedes: Well, the question 
is essentially a negative one and ] 
believe that if we persist in a 
cynical and fatalistic attitude that 
there is no future, that there is no 
way in which we can get together 
to talk about anything. And if we 
are going to describe all such talk, 
even these power talks as they 
have been described, as appease- 
ment, then I say we are going 
straight for the madhouse, because 
this leaves very litle future for the 
West or any other part of the 
world. 

Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, 
if I may interrupt for a moment. 
Each week Town Meeting gives its 
listeners an opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly in the program by 


submitting a question for discus- 
sion by the speakers. Tonight’s 
listener question comes from Mr. 
Richard Pedrick of Rockford, 
Illinois. Mr. Pedrick will receive 
a beautiful 20-volume set of the 
American People’s Encyclopedia. 
His question is the following: 
“Before the representatives of the 
Western countries talk to the 
Russians, wouldn’t it be best they 
confer among themselves first in 
an effort to resolve their differ- 
ences so as to present a united 
common front to representatives of 
the Soviet government?” 

Mr. Deedes: Of course, that was 
the original idea and you will re- 
member that talks at Bermuda 
were projected which had to be 
canceled due to Sir Winston's ill- 
ness. I would just add this word 
of caution, that if part of our 
object is to avert Russian fears of 
a settlement one wants to be very 
careful about any atmosphere of 
ganging up before the talks start 
and both sides striking rigid at- 
titudes before they even meet. I 
think that is just a proviso one 
ought to bear in mind. 

Mr. Vorys: My answer to the 


* 


question would be yes, that they 
ought to talk to each other first. 
I think it is unfortunate that we 
didn’t follow this little rule. It 
would have been wiser if perhaps! 
we had talked with each other be-) 
fore any Chief of State started) 
talking to the world about having 
such talks and I think we would 
be in better shape and might 
not have appeared to give a split-} 
up front, which we know is not} 
fundamentally the case, but which 
superficially has appeared in the 
past few months. 


Mr. Murray: On that very point, 
Mr. Deedes, why do you suppose { 
Sir Winston in his second speech 
last Saturday did not refer to the: 
necessity of resuming the attempts 
to have the Bermuda Conference, 
which was interrupted by his ill- 
ness the last time? 

Mr. Deedes: I don’t think the 
fact he didn’t specially mention it, 
in a very long speech covering a 
number of other subjects, has any 
significance at all. I am quite cer- 
tain his first idea now is to get: 
together with President Eisen- 
hower. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, now we 
have arrived at the most stimulat- 
ing portion of America’s Town 
Meeting, where we entertain ques- 
tions from our studio audience, and 
the first question is submitted by 
Miss Patricia Hornsby-Smith, par- 
liamentary secretary to the Minister 
of Health and a member of Parlia- 
ment and Junior Minister in Great 
Britain. 


Miss Smith: I would like to ask 
the Congressman what time in years 


does he place on United States 
being able and willing to subsidize 
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anti-communist regimes? Is it un-! 
til communism is defeated outright, | 
no matter how long that takes or 
does he close entirely the door to’ 
negotiation? And second, if I may, 
he has made great play of Yalta 
and has pointed out the failures of 
Yalta, but at Yalta the United 
States and Great Britain were ne- 
gotiating with an ally. In these 
talks the United States and Great 
Britain will be negotiating with an 
enemy, and to my mind a clearer 
and a stronger position for the free 
nations. 


Congressman Vorys: Well, let’s 
take Chapter I, how long? I have 
heard President Hoover and then 
General Eisenhower and Foreign 
Minister Schuman of France at va- 
rious times say we are in for about 
a ten-year period of tension. They 
didn’t give ten years from that date, 
5ut quite a period. I think that 
the United States is getting—this 
whole mutual defense business is 
working around. Our Allies, hav- 
ing recovered from the late war, 
are getting hold of things and have 
made some improvements. More, I 
think, can be made, but this lady 
member of Parliament repeats what 
Mr. Deedes said that there is a 
limit to the time we can keep up 
this pitch of armed expectancy. 

Well, I think our European 
friends forget that we all came 
from there and we kept up a pitch 
of armed expectancy in our pioneer 
days. We were ready to fight 
Indians, and Frenchmen and Brit- 
ishers year after year and we didn’t 
weaken or falter and I am sure 
that that same spirit exists over in 
Europe. However long it takes, we 
ate not going to just give up and 
quit and whatever it takes we are 
not going to surrender. That is 
Chapter One. 

For the second, the distinction 
between Yalta and this. There isn’t 
any distinction in this respect that 
Yalta was Roosevelt’s great design 
to woo the communists with kind- 
ness, to relieve their suspicions of 
us, and unless that is the spirit we 
zo into here I don’t know what 
you expect to have happen. They 
#ayen’t shown any limit to or ces- 

“gation of suspicions and I can’t see 
gery much difference between the 
fort of thing that would be at- 
tempted. I would certainly hope 
“shere would be a different out- 
4ome, if we ever go into such a 


* 


| 
| hing. 
Murray: Mr. Deedes, you 
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have been on the end of your seat. 
Do you have any comment? 

Mr. Deedes: I just want to get 
in the point about the first thing, 
the question of the term of years. 
It is very important that America 
should not overrate the European 
capacity because she does, I think, 
take for granted her own terrific 
horsepower in productive capacity 
and is inclined to think that all Eu- 
rope can do the same thing in the 
same terms. Now I would ask you 
to think about that very carefully 
because, the spirit expressed here 
by Mr. Vorys is not a spirit I 
wish to contest at all. That is a 
fine attitude, one I entirely sup- 
port, but physical capacity enters 
into this. Yours is practically un- 


limited. It is not so over in 
Europe. 
Questioner: I have only one 


comeback on the Congressman, and 
that is, if I may say so, he’s a grand 
debater. I do not accept that the 
spirit of the conference would be 
the same as at Yalta. At Yalta, 
we had to acknowledge that Soviet 
Russia had fought with us against 
a common enemy. Here we are 
fighting against Russia and I be- 
lieve the strength and unity of 
opinion in Britain and in America 
would be overwhelmingly on the 
free nations’ side. 

Representative Vorys: 1 have a 
comeback, too. I heard Sir Win- 
ston, long before he was Sir Win- 
ston, and Lord Halifax pay their 
respects to what they thought about 
Russia even while we were fighting 
together, and their views were such 
that, as J say, that I can’t see how 
there would be very much differ- 
ence. I hope there would be if we 
ever have such a show. 

Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, 
we have a great many questions. 
Perhaps this gentleman in the front 
row. Would you indicate for whom 
you have a question? 


Questioner: I would like to ad- 
dress this question to Mr. Deedes. 
These talks, which Mr. Churchill 
has proposed, wouldn’t they tend 
to stabilize the Soviet regime in- 
side Russia at a time in which the 
instability in Russia is a problem 
to Mr. Malenkovy and his co-rulers ? 


Mr. Deedes: Well, I myself 
don’t set much store by instability 
inside Russia. I have heard that 
practically ever since I was born. I 
will believe it when it really hap- 
pens, and that is the fault of wish- 
ful thinking, which I myself have 
no part with. I am not a wishful 
thinker about this. I may be an op- 
timist, but that is different from 
being a wishful thinker. 


Questioner: I would like to ad- 
dress my question to Congressman 
Vorys. You have given us a lot 
of reasons for not going into these 
talks and so forth, but I would like 
to know if you think we can over- 
look the simple idea that there is 
just a bare chance, the least pos- 
sible chance, that we can achieve 
some peaceful agreement? Do you 
think we can afford to overlook 
that possibility ? 

Congressman V orys: Well, you've 
got to balance your chances in 
things like this, and I think that the 
chances are so slim on such a talk 
that we had better put it off until 
we can get a little better organized 
as to what we can talk about, and 
lead from strength. 


Questioner: My question is for 
Mr. Deedes. What part do you 
think the United Nations should 
take in a conference or results, if 
any, of a conference? 

Mr. Deedes: 1 don’t think there 
is any obvious part that the United 
Nations can play in this, and I 
don’t think United Nations would 
expect to play a part. No, I don’t 
see any part played there at all. 

Questioner: 1 think your “bar- 
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gaining away” implies the agenda 
which is protested here. And as a 
loyal American I would say I don’t 
think that is fair to Mr. Churchill. 
With Mr. Churchill on our side, do 
you feel at a loss in the battle of 
words in the arena of world opin- — 
ion, which is used by the Russians 
constantly? I think words are 
cheaper than bullets and arma- 
ments, Mr. Vorys. 

Congressman Vorys: I have 
heard Mr. Churchill and talked 
with him personally and I have 
your high regard for his matchless 
use of words. On the other hand, | 
he used them at Yalta. Well, I 
guess he was out when it came to 
Potsdam—but I don’t think there 
is any indication that even match- 
less words will have any effect, and 
they’ve had plenty of chances either 
by their words or by their deeds. 
As I say, I think the chances are | 
that such a talk would do a lot | 
more harm than any conceivable | 
good. 

Mr. 
you ? 

Questioner: I have a question, 
sir. I would like to address my | 
question to Mr. Deedes. Do you 
sincerely believe that if in a con- 
ference with Malenkov we would, 
due to our past experiences with 
the Russian people, have to take 
what he says with a grain of salt 
and thus accomplish nothing ? 

Mr. Deedes: Of course, when you 
are talking with the Russians you 
do take it with a grain of salt, 
but if you are going to persist in 
the attitude that none of us can 
believe anything that anybody says, 
if you are going to believe in 
fact that the rule of law, the rule 
of law and agreement, is gone, then 
it seems to me that you again fall 
into this hopeless attitude which 
gets you nowhere. 


Questioner; My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Vorys. If we will 


Murray: Does that satisfy — 


not talk and negotiate with Russia, 
how can peace ever come to the 
peoples of this troubled world? 


Mr. Vorys: Well, we will not 
talk. As I said, we have been talk- 
ing, and there are plenty of avenues 
for us to continue to talk. But 
what we have been talking about 
this evening is the so-called high- 
level affair, where the Chiefs of 
State, the President and the Prime 
Ministers and people like that, get 
together and talk. As Mr. Dulles 
said before the United Nations, as 
the President has said repeatedly in 
his speeches, we are always ready 
to talk and listen and consider any 
way we can. 

I don’t want to imply here—I 
thought I said clearly in my open- 
ing statement that we won’t refuse 
to talk and listen, but what we 
have been discussing is this fancy 
high-level talk where Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Malenkov and some other 
undefined people get together to 
talk about something undefined. I 
think that is a lot different from 


the question of whether we are 
willing to listen to anything they 
have got to say, and whether we 
will continue to give them openly 
through open diplomacy and 
through ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels plenty of chances to show 
whether they mean business. 

Mr. Murray: I think we may 
have time for one more question. 

Questioner; Mr. Vorys, what is 
your reaction to steelman Ernest 
Weir’s statement that the world is 
confronted with a critical decision 
leading either to eventual peace or 
eventual war? 

Representative Vorys: 1 agree 
that we are confronted with a 
dreadful tension and dreadful con- 
cern. The question is what we do 
about it? And I don’t think that 
one of the things we do about it 
now is to have a talk between 
Chiefs of State. 

Mr. Murray: I am very sorry, 
gentleman, but our time has run 
out on us. Thank you very much 
for your informative discussion. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. In Prime Minister Churchill’s foreign policy speech in the House of 
Commons in May, he recommended “that a conference on the high- 
est level should take place between the leading powers without 


long delay.’’ Do you agree? 


a. As far as we can ascertain does the Kremlin desire such a big 
power conference? 

b. In view of its past experience negotiating with Soviet officials, 
is the U. S. government justified in its reluctance to undertake 
high level talks now? 

c. In June, 1953, Alcide de Gasperi of Italy, is reported to have 

told Sir Winston that his conciliatory gesture toward Russia was 

having an unfavorable effect on efforts to organize a European 
political and defense community. Do you agree? 

: The French government is reported to welcome such a con- 
oe ference as an excuse to postpone ratification of the EDC plan. 
% Is this report correct? 

2. Is it absolutely necessary or particularly desirable that any talks 

e held now be on the highest level? 

Would a Foreign Ministers Conference such as that proposed by 

24 the West for discussion of Germany and Austria be preferable? 

Would it be more readily acceptable to all parties? 
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Which are the leading powers? Should the meeting, if agreed upon, 

include the U. S.? U. S. S. R.? Great Britain? France? Communist 

China? Others? 

a. If such a conference were to deal with the Korean problem, who 
would speak for the North Koreans? for Syngman Rhee? . 

b. Does the power of war and peace reside exclusively with the 
“leading powers’? 


What would the purpose of such a high level meeting be? 

a. To seek practical settlements of the most pressing current 
problems? 

b. To achieve an over-all world settlement, including atomic 
control ? 

c. Could such a meeting serve as an intelligence operation whereby 
Western statesmen could more closely evaluate present Soviet 
rulers and policy? 

d. Evalucte former Goyernor Stevenson's Chicago speech in which 
he advocated U. S. support for an international conference (1) 
to prove to the world our own desire for peace, (2) to call the 
Kremlin’s bluff with regard to the Soviet “peace offensive’ and 
(3) to reassure our allies as to the sincerity and sanity of our 
foreign policy. 


What are the preconditions, if any, for a big power conference at 

this time? 

a. Should the agenda be limited? If so, to what? Or, should it 
be open and flexible? : 


b. Should the conference be held immediately? Or should it be 
scheduled at the conclusion of a Korean Peace Conference? 


Both the S. U. and the U. S. have demanded deeds not words of the 
other as prerequisites to any meeting. What sort of deeds do you 
think will suffice? 

a. Is President Eisenhower's demand for a Korean peace settlement 
and an Austrian Treaty reasonable? 

b. Several conditions listed in recent Soviet notes are (1) inclu- 
sion of Communist China in discussion of Germany, (2) rele- 
gation of free elections for Germany and the Austrian Peace 
Treaty to the background, and (3) discussion of disarmament 
first. Are we prepared to go along with any of these conditions? 


Prime Minister Churchill emphasized the necessity of satisfying 
the Soviet demand for security and the West’s for safety and free- 
dom at the same time. Is a mutual non-aggression pact desirable 
and feasible at this time? 

a. Can we estimate how important a factor in Kremlin policy the 
fear of encirclement actually is? Is it right or wrong to consider 
this sheer propaganda? 

b. To what extent is a remilitarized Germany feared by both East 
and West Europe? Should settlement of the German problem 
precede all others? 

c. Secretary Dulles said recently that “it can be said that we (U. S.) 
already have a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union in 
that we are both parties to the Charter of the United Nations.” 
Would a more specific mutual non-aggression agreement at this 
time appreciably alter the rigid, inflexible cold war pattern? 

d. It is reported that three major Western powers have discussed 
a declaration stressing the defensive character of the projected 
European Defense Community and signed by its six members. Is 
this likely to reassure the Soviet Union? 
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e. Evaluate Senator Knowland’s rejection of a non-aggression pact 
unless Russia agrees to hold free elections in its satellites. 

9. Are non-agression guarantees the logical first step in clearing the 
air for consideration of other matters? 

119. Lester Pearson recently equated open diplomacy with frozen di- 
plomacy. Do you agree? Would closed, informal discussions ease 
tension, promote frankness and facilitate compromise? Or, is the 
area of possible compromise too narrow to make it worthwhile? 

Lii. Is the real issue whether to negotiate or not? Or, is it what kind of 

terms are we willing to negotiate? 

| 12. What concessions are we prepared to make? What concessions can 

we rightfully expect? 

113. Can two powers that regard each other’s very existence as a con- 

stant threat negotiate about anything? 

a. Has the Soviet Union discarded ideas about world revolution 

and the incompatibility of communism and capitalism? 

b. Has the United States abandoned all thoughts of the eventual 

liberation of Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc. ? 

114. In proposing East-West talks Mr. Churchill implied that they could, 
at very least, do no harm. Do you agree? 

115. Evaluate the contention that the West must resolve its own internal 
differences and tensions before attempting to deal with the Soviet 
Union. 

116. What are the outstanding differences between the U. S. and its 
European allies? 

a. Is the basic difference between us our evaluation of what basic 
Soviet policy is? Do Europeans take the “peace offensive” more 
seriously ? 

b. Is the U. S. more prone to regard peripheral issues as insoluble 
until there is a fundamental change in Soviet attitude and ob- 
jectives ? 

c. How do our attitudes and policies differ on East-West trade, rec- 
ognition of Communist China, etc. ? 

117. Is it desirable that we revive the idea of a high-level Big Three 

conference similar to the one originally scheduled for Bermuda? 
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